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importance It can scarcely be questioned, for instance, that tariffs may
cfthe ., materially assist an infant industry, though bestowing
System, bounties fulfils the same purpose without raising prices to
the consumer. In the sphere of agriculture the institution of
bounties achieved positive results in encouraging the farmers
to retain land under the plough. England became' a famous
kingdom for corn'; and whether or not this was owing
mainly to a succession of favourable seasons and to technical
improvements stimulated by the increase of the urban
population, yet Mercantilism may claim some of the credit.
In other directions the results attained by legislative measures
were more problematical. We give reasons below for dis-
senting from the view (shared even by Adam Smith) that the
Acts of Navigation, which provided the framework of naval
policy for nearly two centuries, promoted the growth of
shipping. Incidentally it must heighten our respect for
seventeenth-century thinkers to find in a Stuart writer,
Roger Coke, whose merits have long remained obscured, a
reasoned criticism of the Navigation Acts more acute and
penetrating than anything proffered by the later economists.
Again in the treatment of Ireland, where the clamour of
sectional interests produced an abundant crop of repressive
legislation, Mercantilism conceived in the narrowest spirit
yielded the fruits which have long embittered the relations
between the two countries. Above all, what is termed the
old colonial system was often selfish, even ungenerous,
and it was nearly always unwise or inexpedient. Nothing
that happened in the seventeenth century was more
momentous in its consequences for the future destiny of
mankind than the settlement of the New World by emigrants
from the Old; but no one could foresee the incalculable
significance of this impact of America upon Europe, and it
was natural that the colonies should be viewed not as the
nucleus of a new civilization but as the by-product of the
old civilization. England's colonies were never intended to
be like those of Ancient Greece, which cherished the sacred
fire taken from the hearth of the parent state to remind
them of their common origin, while they retained complete
independence in the management of their domestic concerns.